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Franklin Simon sg Co 


A Store of Individual Shops 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


NEW SPRING MODELS 


GIRLS’ WASHABLE DRESSES 


at Special Prices 


413 —Girls’ Plaid Gingham Dress in pink, blue or 
yellow colorings, piped with self color chambray, 
and hand featherstitched around collarless neck and 
on pockets; panel bodice; crochet buttons at shoul- 
ders and on flowing sleeves; shirred skirt with 
pleated girdle tying into sash bow at back. Sizes 
12 to 16 years. 


415 — Girls’ Checked Gingham Dress in pink, blue or 
lavender:and white checks, which is given charm 
by the hand embroidered cross-stitch design at 
front and on sleeves; white organdie collar trimmed 
with folds of gingham; skirt tucked around bottom; 
white covered buttons on waist and sash ends. 
Sizes 12 to 16 years. 


5.95 


6.95 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States 


PHONE 6900 GREELEY 














Keep Posted! 


The Woman Citizen | 


HE Woman’s National Political 

Weekly is the authoritative med- 
ium through which you can keep fully 
posted as to the progress of modern 
women. 


Send your check or money order for $2.00 
today to the Subscription Department of 


The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. 
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What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


Excelsior .20trrne 

MATTRESS 
which really solves this vexing problem. 
Made of bleached Muslin padded with white 
wadding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as 
new. 


Look for the trade-mark 
sewed on every Pad 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


| 15 Laight Street New York City 





Real Mattress Cleanliness | 


Bed-ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign matter 
to filter through and become a fixture in the mattress. Re- 
covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift. 


Protector 
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CIRCULATION CONTEST 


Because of the failure of the contestants in the Woman 
Citizen Circulation Contest to name the County and the Local 
Club which should have credit for subscriptions, it proves im- 
possible for the Woman Citizen to make the award of the 
$25.00 prize to the County and the award of the $25.00 prize 
to the Local Club sending in the largest number of subscrip- 
tions over one hundred, in accord with the announced terms 
of the contest. 

Also, since no one qualified as a co-operating subscriber, 
everybody instructing that subscriptions be credited directly 
to the state association, we are unable to make that award as 
originally planned. By the terms of the contest no one could 
be a cooperating subscriber in a state that had already taken 
up the work in an official way. 

The fairest adjustment seems to be to award the second, 
third and fourth prizes to the states finishing in the second, 
third and fourth positions in the contest. Authority to make 
this change, under certain conditions, is given us in a ruling 
just received from the post office department. The ruling 
follows: 

“You are informed that in the next issue of the publication 
you should carry a notice to contestants to the effect that un- 
less the desired information is furnished, you will proceed to 
award the 2nd and 3rd prizes to the state associations in those 
states from which the 2nd and 3rd largest number of subscrip- 
tions were received. After several weeks have been allowed 
to elapse from the date of the publication of this notice you 
may proceed to award those prizes as stated in the notice, pro- 
vided sufficient data has not been furnished by contestants to 
enable you to award those prizes in accordance with the terms 
of the original order.” : 

In compliance with this ruling we publish the proposed 
change, which will become effective in due time, unless the 


data is forthcoming. ; 
THE WoMAN CITIZEN CORPORATION. 
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BAliman& Co 


THE LATEST WORD IN FASHIONS 


for Men, Women and the Younger Set 





VISITORS 


from Out of Town are cordially invited to visit the Store when 


in New York 








Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 
Thirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 












































KNOX SPORT SUITS 


PORT Suits of Biltmore Tweeds, made with straight 
coats. Norfolk effect, or with inverted plaits as 










pictured. ¢. 
Shown in Rose, Henna, China Blue, Light or Dark Gray, ay 
Sand and Brown. yi 
Sport Suits of Wool Jersey or “Escorta” (a silk jer- ) 
sey), as illustrated. % 
Shown in Grass Green, Navy, Golden Brown, Rose, Gl 






Purple and Daffodil. 
Other styles also in Jersey ; lined and half-lined. 
SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS TO ONE HUNDRED 


Sport Hats of Milan, Split Straws, Kofu, Bang- 
kok and Leghorn. Straight-banded sailors. Tri- 
corne models, roll brim sailors and novelty Sport 
Hats. 
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KNOX HAT COMPANY ay 





Incorporated 


452 Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
196 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street 161 Broadway, Singer Building 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 











CALL TO CONVENTION 





To the Fiftieth Annual Convention and double anniversary of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


1869-1919 


The National American Woman Suffrage Association calls its State Auxil- 
iaries through their elected delegates to meet in annual Convention at St. Louis, 
Statler Hotel, March 24th to March 29th, 1919, inclusive. 


In 1869, Wyoming led all the world by the grant of full suffrage to its 
women. The Convention will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of this event. 


In 1869, the National and the American Woman Suffrage Associations were 
organized—to be combined twenty years later into the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. —The Convention will celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the organization which without a pause has carried 
forward, during half a century, the effort to secure the enfranchisement of 
women. 


As a fitting memorial to a half century of progress, the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association invites the women voters of the fifteen full suf- 
frage States to attend this anniversary Convention, and there to join their forces 
into a League of Women Voters, one of whose objects shall be to speed the suf- 
frage campaign in our own and other countries. 


The Convention will express its pleasure with suitable ceremonials that 
since last we met the women of England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Canada and 
Germany have received the vote; but it will make searching inquiry into the 
mysterious causes which deny patriotic, qualified women of our Republic “a 
voice in their own government,” while those of monarchies and erstwhile 
monarchies are honored with political equality. 

Suffrage Delegates, Women Voters, there is need of more serious counsel 
than in any previous year. It is not you, but the Nation that has been dishon- 
ored by the failure of the 65th Congress to pass the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. Let us inquire together. Let us act together. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, President 
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“They Shall Not Pass” 


66 HEY SHALL NOT PASS,” 

said the French General to his 
men when the German enemy was 
sweeping forward and when their suc- 
cesses meant the triumph of autocracy 
over democracy. 

“They shall not pass,” said the mi- 
nority of the United States Senate, speaking of the army of Amer- 
ican women marching forward to political freedom. ‘ Liberty is 
for men, not for women.” 

And these two incidents passed into history, both to become 
immortal ; the one to be repeated again and again whenever brave 
souls are engaged in the defense of human right; the other 
preserved as a curious and incomprehensible effort to stay the 
onward tide of the inevitable. The first is a point of light in a 
long and terrible struggle for human liberty; the other an out- 
cropping of reaction, showing the presence of flaw in the foun- 
dation of a nation professedly democratic. 

“ They shall not pass,” and they who spoke numbered thirty- 
three. Where lies the responsibility? Men and nations are not 
thinking the same thoughts in 1919 that were common in 1914. 
All the world around they have given evidence of this fact. Why 
are American men in high places still thinking and acting by the 
1914 standard? And who are they? 

These thirty-three, by standing firmly together, twelve Repub- 
licans and twenty-one Democrats, believed they could support 
each other and draw off the criticism from any one among them. 

But since a single vote only was required, each of the thirty- 
three assumed the responsibility of defeating the amendment and 
should be held as accountable as though he were the only man. 

New York men and women must lay the responsibility at the 
door of Mr. Wadsworth, Republican. 

When the United States entered the war, he was a member of 
the state militia. He promptly resigned, and thus refused as a 
volunteer to make the supreme sacrifice in the defense of his 
country which he later voted should be made compulsory upon 
all other men of similar age and condition of health. He found 
an excuse by application of which he need not perform the 
patriotic duty which his vote made obligatory upon other men, 
and that excuse was that in his judgment his services were worth 
more to his country in the Senate than in the military field! 
The war has come and gone and one may ask him to prove this 
value to his country. 


HAT did he do in the Senate? Is there a single good meas- 
ure necessary to the welfare of his country or the conduct 
of the war which he has introduced and carried through Congress ? 

Not one. 

Is there any kind of measure which became a law by his single 
vote? 

Not one. 

Has he made a single compelling speech; written a single ir- 
resistible argument on behalf of any public measure which has 
tipped the scales and put it on the federal statutes? 

Not one. 

How, then, has he demonstrated that his services in the Senate 
were worth more to his country than the performance of military 
duty? 

His record shows but a single performance and that act must 
be the answer. Single-handed and alone this hero of the war 
blocked the enfranchisement of American women!! Had he re- 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


BveEN in the reactionary recesses of the United 
States Senate, woman suffrage 1s not stationary. 
The vote last Monday showed progress since the last 
vote on October 10. On the last named date the Senate 
defeated suffrage by two votes. 
defeated by only one vote. 


signed from the Senate to go to France, 
the women of the United States would 
now be approaching their final enfran- 
chisement by the ratification of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment. He refused 
to fight for democracy in the trenches 
and he stayed at home to fight against 
it in the United States Senate! 

An eloquent statesman of South Carolina, trying to prevent the 
adoption by his state of the United States Constitution in the 
long ago, climaxed his appeal with the words: “I wish no other 
epitaph than: ‘ Here lies the man who opposed the constitution 
because it was ruinous to the liberty of America.’” The world 
still laughs at that man’s stupid and excited fears, but the con- 
stitution marches gloriously on. 

One feels that Mr. Wadsworth, being mentally as blind as the 
gentleman of South Carolina, has been dreaming over his epitaph 
also. “ Here lies the man who saved the nation from the curse 
of woman suffrage.” Grand! He has earned his epitaph. Let 
him have it and women voters, amid roars of laughter in every 
state in the Union, will preserve it for him through generations 
yet to come. 

Surely Mr. Wadsworth must find support somewhere for his 
strange attitude, says the amazed public. Perhaps. Let the 
public find it. 

In 1917 by a majority of over 100,000 the men of his state 
enfranchised women. 

In 1917 the women who had conducted the triumphant cani- 
paign met in convention and pledged “ their lives, their votes and 
their sacred honor” to stand by the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment and the enfranchisement of the women of the entire country. 

In 1918 the Legislature of New York state honored this 
righteous demand by a resolution calling upon Mr. Wadsworth 
to vote for the measure. 

In 1918 (September) in convention assembled, Mr. Wads- 
worth’s party passed a resolution calling upon him to vote for the 
measure. 

In 1918 the National Republican Committee, by resolution, 
called upon him and other Senators to vote for the measure. 

In 1919 his Legislature again asked him by resolution to vote 
for the measure. 


On Monday it was 


b gos while drawing a government salary, made up in part of 
taxes upon women’s income, he has used his time and oppor- 
tunities not in the service of his country, but in activities to deny 
those whose taxes support him “the right of consent.” 

Michigan was flooded with congressional opposition speeches 
sent out at government expense under the Wadsworth frank. 

He joined the opposition forces to persuade the New Hamp- 
shire Senate not to instruct Mr. Moses, by repudiating the right 
of the National Republican Committee to ask Senators to vote 
for the suffrage measure. 

He has spent days in active effort to hold the opposition 
minérity intact, and this to so complete a neglect of his duties as 
representative of New York that it is commonly said that the 
state has but one Senator. One Senator’s office is crowded with 
work, while the other obviously has little business. 

When the voters at the polls, two succeeding Legislatures, and 
the State Convention of his own party, have asked a man to vote 
in a certain way and yet he refuses, one of two conclusions is 
established. Either he repudiates the fact that ours is a repre- 
sentative government, and sets himself up as a Kaiser to make 
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or unmake constitutions as he, not his electors, desire; or he 
represents some secret, invisible interest which holds him fast. 
In either case, he does not represent New York, a fact all voters 
should understand. 


OR the women of Idaho and the great free West, there is but 

one who is responsible and that man is Mr. Borah, also Re- 
publican. His state was among the first to give votes to women. 
He was a private citizen then and was opposed to woman suf- 
frage. Later, he announced his conversion and made an occa- 
sional suffrage speech. The party platform upon which he was 
elected in 1918 strongly urged the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. The Legislature of his state in 1919 asked him by reso- 
lution to vote for it. Yet he voted against, and by his single 
vote repudiated the instructions of his state and denied to women 
the first fundamental of all human rights in a Republic. 

When a man claims to advocate a measure and yet refuses to 
further it by his vote, no one can believe his advocacy sincere. 
He says the method is a matter of principle; but he has con- 
vinced no one, since his practice contradicts his talk. He voted 
to submit the prohibition amendment. Woman suffrage has be- 
come a question of national honor and patriotic men do not 
higgle over methods. 

Does some invisible mesh hold him entrapped? That is a 
question the great West should ask and it should uncover the 
answer. 

The cases of these two Republicans are more noxious than any 
others, because they are the only Senators from enfranchised 
states who voted against the amendment, and because in every 
way they knew how their states had instructed them to vote for it. 

Two-thirds of the Republican Senators voted for the amend- 
ment and Mr. Will Hays, chairman of the National Republican 
Committee, urged all Republicans to vote for it, but registered 
no effect on the minority of twelve. 


7 HAT of the Democrats? The President and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee urged all Democrats to sup- 
port the amendment, but with notable exceptions “the solid 
South ” refused to budge. Those who voted against were: Ala- 
bama, Bankhead, Underwood; Delaware, Wolcott, Saulsbury; 
Florida, Trammell, Fletcher; Georgia, Hardwick, Smith; Louis- 
iana, Gay; Maryland, Smith; Mississippi, Williams; Missouri, 
Reed; North Carolina, Overman, Simmons; South Carolina, 
Smith; Tennessee, Shields; Kentucky, Beckham; Virginia, 
Martin, Swanson. Thus nineteen of the twenty-one noes came 
from the South. The other two were Hitchcock of Nebraska 
and Pomerene of Ohio. 

The South did not oppose the Federal Amendment on account 
of state rights, as fourteen of the nineteen Senators voted to 
submit the prohibition amendment, three voted no, one is holding 
a position made vacant since the vote was taken on prohibition, 
and one did not vote. When North Carolina says it is consti- 
tutional and logical to put prohibition over on Connecticut, but 
that it is unconstitutional and illogical for Connecticut to put 
woman suffrage over on North Carolina, we have a case of razzle 
dazzle that makes the brain reel giddily, but no one is convinced. 

As a matter of fact, these southern Seators had a reason and 
they were frank enough about it. In effect they claim to believe 
that the white women of the Southyare so utterly lacking in in- 
telligence, public spirit and political comprehension that they 
would not use the ballot if they had it. On the other hand, they 
claim that the colored women are so superior to the colored men, 
as well as to white women, that they would vote and that they 


would know for what and why they were voting. In.the esti- 
mation of these gentlemen the South, through the influence of 
the black women, would become Republican. This has been said 
over and over again by southern Senators. 

Now the most curious and amazing part of the story is that 
the anti-suffragists, Mrs. Wadsworth, president, mainly northern 
Republicans, have circulated southern Legislatures and the 
Senate with some bushels, if not tons, of paper at the expense 
of funds obviously drawn from northern Republican pockets. 
This surplus of paper has carried two messages, put forth in 
varying fashion: “ Stick to your noble tradition of state rights.” 
“Beware oi the black vote”; this last was accompanied by a 
picture of colored women voting in Chicago—truly a Prussian- 
esque sort of propaganda. 


OR southern women the responsibility falls heavily upon their 
F section and many, many women of those states are intelligent, 
educated, broad-visioned, noble, public-spirited and as fine a type 
as any land or generation ever knew, whose souls are lacerated 
with the anguish of this fact. 

Neither Democratic nor Republican party as such is blame- 
able. In both parties suffrage has able and fearless friends, 
whose sacrifices, whose Herculean efforts will not soon be for- 
gotten. They have made the suffrage cause their cause and nobly 
have they championed it. 

It was the combined minority, led by Majority Leader Martin 
of Virginia and Minority Leader Lodge of Massachusetts, both 
men with minds which have registered no forward movement for 
a generation, which knew no North, no South, no Party, no 
Church, no Past, no Future, but merely acted in unison to the 
order, “ They shall not pass.” 

“ They shall not pass?’ 

Well, gentlemen, we shall see. 
Not a banner will be furled, not a 


Men come and men go, but 
truth goes marching on. 
marcher will break step, not a friend will desert, not a political 
party will falter, not a newspaper will lapse into silence. All the 
way down the lines leading from Washington to New England, 
to the Solid South and to the Great West, those with ears to the 
ground will hear the tramp, tramp of millions of feet, responding 
\nd there will be men’s 
feet in that 


to the call Forward, Forward March! 
feet, women’s feet, soldiers’ feet and 
mighty tramp. It is the tramp of the people. 
“They shall not pass?” 
They shall pass! and soon. 


children’s 


What's the Matter with Oklahoma? 


HERE are fifteen full suffrage states. Fourteen of them, 
through their legislative bodies, recently called on the Senate 
of the United States to pass the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
on to the states for ratification. One state only—one of the new- 
comers of 1918, Oklahoma—failed to memorialize the Senate 
in behalf of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. Even in Okla- 
homa the House passed the memorial by resolution, House 
Concurrent No. 7, introduced by Newman, Hodges and bobo 
and passed by the House the day it was introduced, the 15th. 
On the 20th of January it was transmitted to the Senate and 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. The 
chairman of this committee is Mr. W. C. McAlister. 
Mr. McAlister was the chairman of the Board of Elections 
whose hostility to the full suffrage measure cost Oklahoma so 
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dear at the November, 1918, elections. At that time the voters 
of Oklahoma went on record as overwhelmingly in favor of the 
woman suffrage measure which had been referred to them. For 
days and weeks Mr. McAlister sought some interpretation of 
facts and figures whereby the suffrage victory could be counted 
out. He failed in this high endeavor, although among other de- 
terminations that came to expression on the part of the opposi- 
tion, there was a determination to count mutilated and void 
ballots as part of the silent vote and another determination to 
make the soldier vote count against suffrage. It will be recalled 
here that certain camps for the soldiers were not even provided 
with the woman suffrage measure as one on which a ballot was 
to be cast. 

In view of past history, Mr. McAlister’s evident intention 
toward the Oklahoma memorial was watched with interest by 
suffragists the country over. 


Indiana and Vermont 


OU know that suffrage map—that victory map—we pub- 

lished so proudly in the WomAN CITIZEN’s issue of De- 
cember 7, 1918? 

Well, throw it away. It is no good—short two states in the 
presidential suffrage list. Hardly had the Woman CiTIzEN gone 
to press last week when word came that Indiana’s Legislature 
had given women presidential suffrage on February 5th. Next 
day Vermont women were given the right to vote for the next 
president. 

The accession of Indiana to the suffrage ranks adds over 
800,000 women of voting age to the 11,000,000 and over who will 
be entitled to vote for the next president of the United States— 
approximately 12,000,000 in all, nearly half of the total number 
of the women over voting age in the country. Indiana has 15 
electoral college votes. What: adds special favor to the victory 
in Indiana is that the state is delicately poised in its presidential 
vote. In 1904 it gave a Republican plurality of 94,000. In 1908 
the Republican plurality slumped to ten thousand. In 1912 the 
Democratic plurality was nearly 120;000 over the Progressive 
ticket, which ran second. In 1916 the Republicans recouped their 
loss to the Democrats and Progressives with 7,000 to spare. 

The Vermont Senate passed a presidential suffrage bill on 
January 29 by a vote of 20 to 10, and the House concurred on 
February 6 by a vote of 120 to 90. When the Vermont Senate 
passed the bill, press dispatches stated that that ended the state’s 
legislative procedure on the bill. This was an error, as the bill 
had not at that time scored its victory in the Lower House. 

Vermont women were already possessed of state-wide municipal 
suffrage, so-that the measure of their enfranchisement is now 
very large. 

With her 15 electoral college votes Indiana brought the total 
number of electoral college votes in the choosing of which 
women have a voice to 228. The acquisition 6f Vermont brings 
the total number to 232. - 

There are 128,000 women over voting age in Vermont. They 
swell the total number of women who will vote for the next 
president to approximately 12,000,000, nearly half of the total 
number of the women over voting age in the United States. 

The total number of states in which women now have presi- 
dential suffrage is 23. ‘The total area of these states in square 
miles is about 2,000,000. 

The representative of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association who has had charge of the field work in Vermont is 
Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson, Corresponding Secretary. One of the 


Vermont women to whom great credit also attaches for the suc- 
cessful development in that state is Dr. Grace Sherwood. 

The full story of the Vermont victory will appear in next 
week’s issue. 


At the last moment comes word that Wisconsin women have 
been given presidential suffrage. It seems too good to be true, 
but if it is true we can bear it! 


Ohio’s Boost 


HIO gave a boost to the Federal Suffrage Amendment, when 

its Legislature, by a large majority, last week passed a reso- 

lution, calling on Senators Pomerene arid Harding, to vote for 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

Senator F. E. Whittemore, the Republican floor leader, spon- 
sored the resolution which thereupon went to the Assembly and 
was passed by an overwhelming vote. The Whittemore resolu- 
tion was a signal achievement and suffragists all over the coun- 
try felicitated the Ohio women who, led by Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, worked so triumphantly to get the progressive men of 
the Legislature to take some step to put Ohio in the vanguard in 
favor of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. Senator Whitte- 
more and the other men who led the resolution campaign score 
heavily for the Republican party by their progressiveness. 

Among the workers of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, who were active on Mrs. Upton’s staff of 
legislative helpers, were Miss Rose Moriarty and Miss Elizabeth 
J. Hauser. 

Here is the concluding clause of the Whittemore resolution 
which was so important to the women of the nation at the crucial 
moment: 

“Whereas, the governmental, industrial and social program 
of the people of this country is of as great concern and interest 
to the women of the country as to the men, therefore: 

“ Be it resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the state of Ohio do hereby request the two United States 
Senators from the state of Ohio to vote for and assist in the 
passage of a resolution now pending in the United State Senate 
for the submissién to the several states of the federal amend- 
ment granting the right of suffrage to women, and that a copy 
of this resolution, signed by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the president of the Senate, be forwarded to each 
of the two United States Senators, Warren G. Harding and 
Atlee Pomerene. ” 
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Democracy Downed in the Senate 


HE announcement by Senator Jones, 
“y chairman of the woman suffrage com- 
mittee, on the afternoon of February 3d that 
he would call up the woman suffrage amend- 
ment one week later, on February 10th, fell as 
a bombshell in the United States Senate. It 
had been said that Senator Jones would never 
take that action again until he had securely 
pledged the two votes which the amendment 
lacked last October. 

Whom have the suffragists gained, demanded 
Mrs. Maud Wood 


Park, who has so magnificently led the con- 


Senate, press and public. 


gressional work of the National Association 
for more than two years, and her co-workers 
kept their inviolate rule of silence regarding 
the poll. Less informed organizations joined 
in the newspaper speculating. 

Senator Curtis, the Republican whip, de- 
clared that there was no additional vote pos- 
His party had 


given the necessary two-thirds in this Senate, 


sible on the Republican side. 


and Republican members were pledged to put 


the amendment through the next Senate. 
More than that he could not promise. 

Senators Jones, Hollis and Pittman, that in- 
defatigable trio of Democratic suffrage work- 
ers, declared with mysterious mien that they 
“had hopes.” 


ONSEQUENTLY to the Democratic side 
public attention was turned the first three 
Wednesday night 
caucus, the 


days of the week, 


came the Democratic suffrage 
since the 
That the 
suffrage able to accom- 
plish it was That they 
were able to out-vote their opponents and pre- 
vent attempted adjournment was further vic- 
tory. And best of all was the first public state- 
ment from Senator Pollock of South Caro- 
lina that he should vote in favor of the amend- 
When we went to vote in October we 
iailed because of South and New 


South Carolina was 


first Democratic majority caucus 


United States entered the war. 


Senators were 


a great victory. 


ment. 
Carolina 
Hampshire. now hand- 
somely wiping out the memory of that Oc- 
tober day. 

Outside the closed doors of the caucus room 
guards were posted to keep the eager news- 
papermen at a distance from the raised sen- 
atorial voices. Word was out to the 
guards to prepare for an all-night session. A 


friendly correspondent telephoned the news to 


sent 


suffrage headquarters and it was received with 
“Many times have we 
If men 


the satisfied comment. 
women worked all night for suffrage. 
are becoming sufficiently interested to’work all 
night for suffrage, we must be winning.” 
The caucus ended with a decision of Majority 
Leader Martin, which in the early newspaper 
dispatches indicated a suffrage setback. The 


Special Washington Correspondence to the 
Woman Citizen 











papers announced that the suffrage resolution 
failed for lack of a quorum. What really hap- 
pened was this: Although the antis were pro- 
vided with proxies and voted them and the 
suffrage senators had no proxies for their ab- 
sentees, the suffragists had a clear majority of 
Six, as was shown in their defeat of the motion 
to adjourn. On the resolution to stand back 
of the suffrage amendment ten votes were cast 
in the negative and twenty-two in the affirma- 
tive. Senator Martin permitted the antis to 
withdraw. their votes and placidly announced, 
“The vote stands twenty-two to nothing in 
A quorum has not 


favor of the resolution. 


voted. The resolution is lost.” 

The caucus really proved the strength of th« 
suffragists and the weakness of the antis—weak- 
ness not only in numbers but in honesty of 
tactics. The opponents had been refusing pairs, 
declaring that they would displace the suffrage 
amendment with the Revenue Bill, threatening a 
filibuster, anything to delay the suffrage vote. 


After the caucus the atmosphere changed. 


UT a well-known suffragist up in the gal- 

lery the next afternoon said, in tones of 
despair, “Look at Senator Lodge. When he 
smiles so happily and innocently you may al- 
ways know he has just eaten the canary.” A 
few minutes later it was announced that pairs 
would be given and probably no opposition 
would be offered to the taking of a vote on 
Monday. 

The week sped by as rapidly as the move- 
who came from the 
states to work on the lobby. Avbig Connecti- 
cut committee, headed by Miss Luddington, 
brought Senator McLean the names of 85,000 
Connecticut women who desired him to vote 
for the amendment. The reception of that pe- 
tition is another story and one which Connec- 


ments of the women 


ticut women have vowed to hand down to 
their children and their children’s children. 


RIDAY a report gained credence that the 
F antis were trying to have introduced into 
the Senate a resolution calling for the investiga- 
tion of suffrage funds. But Saturday passed 
and the Senators who waited to jump to their 
feet and ask that the anti funds be included 
in the resolution waited in vain. Perhaps the 


failure to introduce the resolution may be 
connected with a bit of the testimony at the 
packers’ hearing Saturday morning before the 
Senate committee. Here it is: 
Mr. Heney (attorney for the 
committee of the Federal Trade Commission). 
“Have they contributed to Mrs. Wadsworth’s 


anti-suffrage campaign?” 


investigation 


Mr. Veeder (attorney for Swift.) I have a 
recollection that I saw a letter in which Mr. 
Swift was asked to contribute $100 and I do 
not know whether he did actually do so or not. 

Mr. Heney. You advised him by letter that 
of course Swift & 
suffrage, but that it was going to 


country, and that it would not be good policy 


Company was against 


sweep the 


for them to get in a position of being against 
it, and therefore it would be better that it be 
contributed with the understanding that it be 
made not public, did you not? 

Mr. 
likely. 


Senator Kenyon. 


Veeder. I do not remember. Vers 
I think that is pretty good advice. 
Did you do it or did you 
not do it? 

Mr. Veeder. 

Senator Kenyon. 
Mr. Heney)—Have you got a letter on that? 

Mr. Heney. 
Mr. Veeder’s vault when I was there, that is, 
two letters, this Swift’s asking 
whether he better do it, and the reply to that 
effect. That is the substance to it. 


Mr. Veeder. If he did it, it was only a small 


I do not remember. 


Oh, you do remember (to 
I remember seeing a letter in 
and 


letter 


amount. 
Mr._Heney. 
and he wrote Veeder to know whether he bet- 


That is what he was asking for, 


ter do it. 

Again (in reference to a law regarding con- 
tributions to campaign funds of congressmen). 

Senator Kenyon. It does not prohibit con- 
tributing after the election. 

Mr. Veeder. I do not think it does. (Laugh- 


ter.) 
Senator Kenyon. 
the pro-suffrage campaign as well as the anti- 


Then did you contribute to 


suffrage campaign? 

Mr. Veeder. I do not remember that we re- 
ceived a request from the pro-suffrage, and I 
am sure’ if we did not we would not contribute. 


ATURDAY saw the last final conferences in 
. the offices of the men who have been 
staunch and true friends of suffrage in spite of 
false statements to the contrary. There were the 
last visits to the White House office building 
at No. 1 Jackson place, where, sitting within 
the administration offices, one wondered if the 
child minds tending bonfires in front could 
for an instant believe such foolishness com- 
pared in effect with the conferences at which 
Mrs. Helen Gardener, as the trusted repre- 
sentative of the National to the 


White House, has received such immeasurable 


Association 


help for us from the administration. 

Could going to jail ftve times or fifty times 
affect a Senator as did the thousands of let- 
ters and telegrams from his constituents; the 
25 state legislative resolutions on behalf of the 

(Continued on page 778) 
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Federal Amendment; the legislative petitions 
from other states; and, during the last glorious 
week, the granting of presidential suffrage in 
Indiana and Vermont; the court decree in 
favor of the suffragists safeguarding the Ne- 
braska Presidential bill—all the result of the 
half century of state-by-state education which 
the National Association workers have with 
infinite labor and dignity accomplished. 


4% HERE were preliminaries on the day of 
the vote. The 
unanimous consent to omit morning business 


technical question of 
and proceed directly to the consideration of 
the resolution was made by Senator Jones—and 
The 


morning business proved to be suffrage busi- 


naturally objected to by Senator Lodge. 


ness, for state legislative resolutions and peti- 
tions on behalf of the amendment were sent 
up to the desk in rapid succession. 

When Senator Jones finally secured the floor 
for the amendment there was the momentous 
announcement by Vice-President Marshall that 
the bill had been read for the third time and 
was therefore not subject to amendment. 

But the real story of the day is the challenge 
of Senator Pollock. The challenge of the new 
South to the sleepers in both parties. 

Speaking as the follower of Calhoun, that 


‘great state rights statesman, Senator Pollock 


declared that in withholding from the state 
Legislatures their right of ratification of the 
federal amendment lay the violation of state 
rights. That in one state attempting to dictate 
to other states lay the violation of states rights. 
That in the deprivation of citizenship and not in 
the conferring of it lay the violation of state 
rights. 

“Speaking for the South, I declare to you 
that no man need withhold his vote for this 
amendment on the grounds that we of the 
Since by 
my declaration that I shall be in its favor, the 


South do not want it forced upon us. 


amendment needs only one more vote to carry, 
every man who votes against it takes upon 
himself the responsibility for its failure.” 
Senator Calder of New York opened a speech 
in favor of the amendment by the declaration 
that he should vote for it because he believed 
in it. Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey 
advocated an amendment to the amendment 
providing that no married woman should be 
entitled to vote unless she would be entitled to 
vote if she were a single woman—meaning that 
alien women should not be enfranchised simply 
through their marriage to American citizens. 
Senator Shafroth of Colorado reminded Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen that the amendment was 
out of order, and upon the latter’s request for 
unanimous consent for its introduction, Senator 


Jones objected, giving as grounds the obvious 
fact that the entire amendment would then be 
sent .back to the House and its passage in the 
present session endangered. 

This was the only time during the debate 
when the voices of these two long-time cham- 
pions of woman suffrage, Senator Jones and 
And yet to 
both of them the success of yesterday’s amend- 


Senator Shafroth, were raised. 


ment mattered greatly, for sentimental as well 
as fof reasons of justice. Senator Shafroth 
was one of the original sixteen Senators in 
favor of the amendment when it was first voted 
upon in the Senate. Senator Shafroth is not 
to be in the Senate next session and it was his 
great hope that the amendment might be passed 
this session, when he could again be recorded 
in its favor and this in spite of the fact that 
members of the National Woman’s Party cam- 
paign against him last November as a member 
cf the party in power responsible for the delay 
in passing the amendment. 

Senator Jones had similar reasons for desir- 
ing the passage of the amendment in this ses- 
sion. As chairman of the woman suffrage com- 
mittee of the Senate he has led the fight in its 
behalf. 


power, he will lose the chairmanship and will 


Next session with his party out of 


be obliged to see the amendment go through 
with another committee in charge. 

The last speech in debate came from Senator 
Gay of Louisiana, who put himself clearly on 
record in favor of woman suffrage but said that 
he was bound by pledges in his campaign 
speeches to vote against the Federal Amend- 
ment, 

A little more than an hour of debate, and 
then followed the vote. The galleries. and floor 
of the Senate chamber, crowded as they have 
been on no other day since the vote was taken 
on the Federal Amendment last October, were 
absolutely quiet. 

There were only two ripples during roll call. 
The first was mental rather than physical— 
stunned silence greeting the clear “no” of Sena- 
tor Sherman of Illinois. At the conclusion of 
the roll call Senator Sherman rose and said 
that he was out of the chamber at the calling 
of the vote and he supposed that he was de- 
claring himself against the amendment offered 
by Senator Frelinghuysen. Having voted under 
a misapprehension, he asked to have his vote 
changed to yes. 

The other ripple was unrebuked laughter’ 
when Senator Williams of Mississippi gave a 
Wwavery-quavery no which wiggled along for a 
full half-minute, expiring during the shouts of 
laughter. 

By two o’clock the Vice-President announced 


the result. Having failed by one vote of 


the required two-thirds the amendment was 
lost. 

But what was lost was not the Federal Suf- 
Vic- 


tory is the only end which it can possibly 


frage Amendment. That is never lost. 
achieve. 

What was lost was the chance of the Demo- 
crats to follow their president, to follow the 
state Legislatures, to follow the American 
And the loss which the undemocratic 
took 


upon themselves for their party is a loss which 


people. 
Democrats in the United States Senate 
30 vears of explanations will not explain away 
in the minds of American women. 

Other things expired during roll call—those 
“hopes” which were so close to certainties! 
Following its custom the National American 


an- 


Woman Suffrage Association makes no 


nouncement of its debt to those “hopes” but 
the memory will live until the debt is paid. 


MaRJORIE SHULER 


What Jt Means to Oklahoma 
6é A S we have taken occasion to set forth 


heretofore in these columns, the wom- 
en of Oklahoma, in the main, are high-class 
They 
making element of the electorate. 


home-loving, home- 
They are 


going to see to it that their homes are pro- 


citizens. are the 


tected. Their homes cannot be and will not 
be protected by the crook and camouflager in 
politics or in political offices. The women are 
aware that politicians and officeholders of that 
brand and breed are inimical to the interests of 
the home, of their children and their children’s 
children. They are not going to stand for any 
such political domination when they find them- 
selves the balance of power, as most assuredly 
they will be at the next election. 

“ Oklahoma politicians will do well to recog- 
nize forthwith that the old days of male domi- 
nation in politics have passed away. The most 
momentous political event in our state history 
was the adoption last November of the equal 
suffrage amendment. It meant, thanks to the 
Governor for his effective phrasing, the driving 
of the crook and camouflager out of politics. 

“That is exactly what it means to OkJa- 
homa.”—7he Ardmorite, Ardmore, Okla. 


To Line Up Women Voters 

ARDLY had the partial suffrage law be 
H come effective in Nebraska on January 
25 than the major political parties immediately 
planned to launch campaigns to line up the 
women voters in their respective organizations. 
It is said the work of registering the women 
throughout the state will be started early so 
that each party may be able to gauge the size 
of the woman vote and its possible effect in 
the state and national primaries of 1920. 
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Within the Organization 


Women Voters Convene 
_ was held, in our capital city, on 


January 28-29, a meeting which will go ; 


down in the annals of the state as a great and 
notable event. It was the first convention of 
women voters of South Dakota and it marked 
a new era in the history of our state. 

There have been many splendid conventions 
of women in South Dakota, but this was a 
combination and culmination of them all. 

Only one who has been in a position to know 
more or less of the ups and downs of the 
suffrage movement of the: state, the differences 
of opinion regarding the policies of the cam- 
paigns, only such a one can fully appreciate the 
spirit of this meeting. 

The victory of November fifth cemented the 
organized women of South Dakota into a beau- 
tifully harmonious body, intent only upon 
measures of advancement and uplift to the 
state and humanity, in this greatest reconstruc- 
tion period of the world’s history. 

The president of the convention made the 
statement that never was the time more oppor- 
tune for suffrage to have won in South Dakota 
than the present, and for the convention to be 
held at a time when the Legislature was in 


session was especially appropriate. 


W' IRDS fail to tell of the feeling of satis- 
faction and comradeship there was in 


all our associations during the time we were in 
convention. I have read and heard much of the 
difference felt by enfranchised women, and it 
was nice to be in this atmosphere, where women 
were extended a hand-shake and a hearty wel- 
come into the ranks of true fellow-citizenship. 
Welcome was in the faces, in the voices, in the 
hearts, and I tell you it was good to be there. 

At a political banquet at which this body of 
women voters were the guests the speeches 
bristled with notice of the new voters—two of 
whom, being upon the program, matched wits 
with the best of the speakers. 

The women were tendered the use of the 
Hall of Representatives for their final meet- 
ing when Judge Whiting of the Supreme Court 
addressed a great audience upon the subject, 
“Suffrage a Sacred Trust.” It was -t this 
meeting that the young daughter of the author 
of our primary law expounded the intricacies 
of this wondrous thing with as little embarrass- 
ment before this body of lawmakers, judges and 
fellow citizens as though it were a kindergarten 
or a Sunday school class. 

Yea, verily, the equality that has come to 
South Dakota is about as complete as you may 
well conceive. 

Following this daughter’ of South Dakota 
Was a young woman from Minnesota, who 
talked on the work of the Y. W. C. A., mak- 


ing little extemporaneous comments on_ the 


judge’s great speech which preceded, and when 
she said: “The only thing that can coun- 
teract Bolshevism is the love of Jesus Christ” 
the legislators applauded. 

It is a great day, and who can more appre- 
ciate it than those who, in their struggle for 
political justice, have come in touch with the 
great programs for the betterment of human- 
ity. We may be orthodox or we may be not. 
The spirit that can set the captive free and 
bind up his wounds is the spirit which is ema- 
nating from our people today. And it certainly 
is opportune that on the eve of this great recon- 
struction period those young women of. the 
convention and those dear older ones who were 
with us, women grown gray in the service, can 
join hands with our lawmakers, judges and 
fellow citizens and go in to bind up the wounds 
of a suffering world. 

Black Hills. Rose Bower. 


Men’s Council of 100 

ONORABLE CLIFFORD B. WILSON, 
H the Lieutenant-Governor of Connecticut, 
heads the Men’s Council of One Hundred which 
is working in conjunction with the Connecticut 
Woman Suffrage Associafion. The list in- 
cludes men who stand high in the professions 
and in business, men who have advocated the 
principle of woman suffrage for some time 
past in their own communities and whose coun- 
sel will be of the utmost value to the State 


Suffrage Association. 


Suffrage Conventions 
HE Equal Suffrage League of St. Louis 
T announces a _ series of pre-convention 
talks which will inform women on the history 
of the suffrage movement in the United States. 
Meantime it propounds these questions: 

Do you know that the National Organization 
will celebrate its 50th anniversary here? 

Do you know that in St. Louis in 1872 a 
woman tried to vote, and her husband carried 
the case to the Supreme Court to see if she 
might ? 

Do you know that the women of Wyoming 
have had full suffrage for fifty years, and why 


they received it so early? 


HE account of the annual meeting of the 

Richmond Equal Suffrage League, which 
appeared in the January 25 issue of the [Vom- 
an Citizen, was interpreted by some of our 
readers to mean the annual convention of the 
Virginia Equal Suffrage Association. This 
was a misreading of a plain statement of fact, 
as reference to both headline and story will 
show. The former read “ Richmond Conven- 
tion”; the latter identified it as the convention 


co! the “ Equal Suffrage League of Richmond.” 





Which Party Gave New | 


York Women the 
. Franchise? 


In November, 1917, 703,129 men voted 
for woman suffrage in New York State. 


The suffrage amendment in New York 
City polled nearly 40,000 more atfirma- 
tive votes than did Mayor Hylan, the 
successful candidate in the mayoralty 
election. It polled 208,333 more votes 
than did the Socialist candidate for 
mayor of New York, Morris Hillquitt 

The suffrage amendment polled mor 
yes votes than did any man or measure 
at the 1917 election 

The highest recorded Socialist figures 
for that year are, for the State, 169,364 
for Block for Attorney-General. 

If every man who voted for Block 
also voted for the suffrage amendment 
there would still remain 533,765 Repub- 
licans and Democrats, with Progressives 
and Prohibitionists who voted for sut- 
frage. 

In New York City that same year 
suffrage polled over 353,000 votes,. So- 
cialism polled 145,333 

(See World Almanac.) 


To Which Party Have 
New York Women 
Voters Rallied? 


The exact figures of the distribution 
of the new women electors by parties as 
reported in January, 1919, by the New 
York City Board of Election (state fig- 
ures being not yet available) are: 

Qf the 1,015,148 voters enrolled 
Greater City, 408,671 are women. 

This is the way the women came up to 
the party line: 


Democrats ........ Bika 22? 293 
Republicans 31,246 
Socialists ; 22,225 
Prohibitionists . : ie 4437 


The remainder in independent groups. 


There was a heavy loss in the male 
enrollment for each party, due to the 
war drafts. 

Of the 408,671 women voters of New 
York City, 5% enrolled with the Social- 
ist Party; 32% enrolled with the Re- 
publicans; 54% with the Democrats; 





1% with the Prohibitionists ; the 

ing 8% being independent. 
Democratic men voters in N¢ 

City far outnumber the Republican m« 


t 


voters. Democratic women ters 

New York City likewise outnum th 
Republican women voters. On the other 
hand, Republicans got proportionatel 
more than their share of the women’s 
votes, the percentage of Republican 
women voters to the full party vot 


being 43, as against 38% for the 
Democrats. 

The Socialist vote of New York City 
in 1913—men only voting—was 32, 


(mayoralty vote); in 1916—men only 
voting—it was 38,518 (gubernatorial 
vote) ; in 1917—men only voting—it was 
145,333 (mayoralty vote) ; in 1918—men 


and women voting—it was 85,552 
(gubernatorial vbte). 

The entire state Socialist vote for 
Governor in 1918, with women voting, 
was 123,071—21,257 less than the city 
Socialist vote for Mayor Hillquitt in 
1917 with men only voting. It was 
actually less, by more than 45,000, than 
the state vote for Block in 1917, men 
only voting. That vote was 169,364 
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Notes and Comment 


ETWEEN thirty and forty women are sitting as members of 

the National Assembly in Germany, long regarded as the 
most ultra conservative of Western nations upon the woman 
question. This shows how surprisingly fast the world has 
moved. It is a queer anomaly that in England, which has been, 
in sO many ways, much more advanced than Germany, not a 
woman was elected. Even Christabel Pankhurst, who had the 
strong backing of Lloyd George, and who was opposed by only 
a rather weak labor candidate, failed to get in. Mr. S. K. Rat- 
cliffe, formerly of the Manchester Guardian, who has been visit- 
ing this country, expresses the opinion that the defeat of all the 
women (some of them admirable candidates) was due to the 
fact that the average Britain is still unwilling to vote for any 
woman for Parliament if it is possible to vote fora man. Mean- 
while Canada quietly goes ahead and elects several women to its 
various Legislatures, and their success hardly causes a ripple. 
' The history of this question is full of anomalies. In Zealand 
women are not eligible to Parliament. In Australia they are 
eligible, but have never been chosen. In China a few years ago 
we had the astonishing sight of a considerable number of women 
chosen to the Legislature of one province, while the Legislatures 
of all the others were exclusively masculine. 

In Wyoming women had the ballot for more than forty years 
before any woman was elected to the Legislature. Other states 
were much more backward about giving women a vote, but sent 
women to the Legislature at the first opportunity—e. g. New 
York. ‘ 

The main thing is that the barriers should be taken away. 
Then, sooner or later, women will find their level. 


HE hundredth anniversary of James Russell Lowell’s birth 

is soon to be celebrated in Boston. Lowell was a great poet 
of freedom—in his day, one of the greatest. For seventy years, 
his ringing lines have been used as a battle cry by reformers, in 
every land where the English language is spoken. How it still 
makes the heart glow to read them! 


“They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they need must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three.” 


Again and again he stresses the thought that all humanity is 
bound together: that a wrong to one is an injury to all: that no 
one can be truly free till all are free. He wrote many lovely 
poems on other subjects, but it is his songs of freedom and 
progress for which the world’s fighters will love and remember 
him. How Often have the great lines of “ The Present Crisis ” 
put fire into the blood and steel into sinews of the spirit! 

By one of the ironies of fate, some of those who will take a 
prominent part in celebrating the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth will be men opposed to equal rights for women, and to all 
the forward movements of our day. 

Lowell was roused to righteous wrath over tributes paid to the 
old reformers and revolutionists by the enemies of the new. 
“Shall we in our haste to slay, . 

From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral lamps away 
To light up the martyr faggots round the prophets of today?” 
And again he says: 


“Shame on the costly mockery of piling stone on stone 

To those who won our liberty, the heroes dead and gone, 
While we look coldly on and see law-shielded ruffians slay 
The men who fain would win their own, the heroes of today!” 


Some features of the celebration will recall his “ Interview 
with Miles Standish;” telling how the ghost of that doughty war- 
rior came back to denounce his degenerate descendants : 


“TI come from Plymouth, deadly bored with 
toasts, and songs, and speeches, 
As long and flat as my old sword, 
As threadbare as my breeches. 
“They understand us Pilgrims! 
Smooth men with rosy faces, 
Strength’s knots and gnarls all pared away, 
And varnish in their places ! 


They, 


“They talk about their Pilgrim blood, 
Their birthright high and holy! 

A mountain stream that ends in mud 
Methinks is melancholy! ” 


NE of the signs that the suffrage movement is on the eve 

of victory is the great number and wide diversity of the 
organizations endorsing it. When any political principle has be- 
come a plank in the platform of every national party, from the 
most conservative to the most radical; when resolutions de- 
manding its adoption are passed by all sorts of bodies, from 
educators in council to strikers in the street—then its opponents 
may as well shut up shop, for their day is past. 

The very diversity of the endorsements is clutched at by the 
anti-suffragists in their extremity, as an argument against the 
reform. The so-called free thinker, if he is opposed to equal 
rights for women, stresses the fact that the general assemblies of 
the Methodists and Presbyterians have passed resolutions in favor 
of woman suffrage, and tries to scare his fellow radicals with 
the danger of strengthening “the religious vote.” The persons 
who see anarchy in every labor demonstration find an argument 
against suffrage in its general endorsement by the labor organiza- 
tions. 

Here is Mrs. Clarence B. Palmer, for instance, the president 
of the Connecticut antis, dolorously predicting ‘“ Bolshevism” 
from women’s votes, because a resolution endorsing suffrage was 
passed at a meeting held in Bridgeport, Conn., in sympathy with 
the strikers. She quotes with complete credulity an unconfirmed 
cablegram to the effect that the town council of Petrograd has 
decided that unmarried women shall be provided with husbands 
of the council’s selection, and that the offspring shall not be 
allowed to remain with their mothers—a tale bearing all the ear- 
marks of a palpable invention. Even if it were true, does any 
sane person fancy that American women would vote to have 
their husbands selected for them by somebody else, or to let their 
children be taken away from them? MHave any such results 
materialized in the states and countries where women have been 
voting for years? . Children were taken from their mothers many 
times, under the old law which made the husband their sole 
guardian. The suffrage movement has been instrumental in get- 
ting the joint guardianship laws which now make it harder for 
this to happen. 

Mrs. Palmer also quotes with full credulity a statement at- 
tributed by a New York paper to the Cleveland Chief of Police, 
to the effect that “ Bolshevik leaders” in that city threatened 
“open outbreaks, coupled with plans to barter women in the 
streets.” 
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This recalls the accusations brought against the Chartists in 
England in the last century. When they demanded certain re- 
forms in the interest of the working people—reforms most of 
which have since been carried out—they were charged with just 
such intentions as to women. Charles Kingsley, in “ Alton 
Locke ” quotes a prominent opponent of the Chartists as declar- 
ing that there were “traces of a plan for seizing all the ladies 
of the county, and setting up a harem of them in D—— Cathe- 


dral”’! 
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“Think of the flower of Connecticut womanhood, together 
with their poor si8ters, being bartered for!” says Mrs. Palmer, 
pathetically. ‘‘ Shall the American woman be forcibly ‘ emanci- 
pated’ from the very high pedestal upon which the American 
man has placed her?” 

The so-called “ pedestal” of ‘disfranchisement is about as in- 
convenient to the modern American woman as the pedestal of 
St. Simeon Stylites would be. As Dr. Shaw has well said, she 
does not like the company with whom she is forced to share that 
pedestal—aliens, idiots, lunatics and felons. A woman would 
rather stand on a level with her husband and sons. 

It is very hard to get at the truth of what is happening in 
Russia. Many of the stories coming out of that country are 
as baseless as the report—lately cabled to all parts of the United 
States—that the revolutionists had shot Catherine Breshkovsky. 
But if all these tales were true, it would not follow that such 
things are the usual accompaniment of equal suffrage any more 
than that the American Republic had to have great guillotining 
of its enemies because the French Republic did. 

Mrs. Palmer “ appeals to every red-blooded citizen of the state 
to stand by the Senators” who have voted against the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment. Distrust anyone who casts slurs upon 
the color of an opponent’s blood. It is almost always done to 
make people “see red,” and to back up some course that could 
not be justified in cool reason. Apologists for loose living con- 
stantly say that “ red-blooded ” men cannot be expected to keep 
Anarchists wishing to tar and feather people whose 
” cannot be 


straight. 
opinions they dislike, say that “ red-blooded citizens 
expected to listen to such sentiments, even though the constitu- 
tion of the United States does guarantee free speech. 

The soldier vote of New York went heavily for suffrage—and 
no one has yet ventured to say that the blood of the soldiers was 
not red. They have shown its color. Roosevelt’s blood was not 
generally thought to be white—and one of the last letters that h- 
wrote urged the passage of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

Opponents of equal rights would be wise to give over these 
stupid insinuations, and to make way for the inevitable. 


VERY woman interested in the high cost of living should 

write to her Congressman for the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission Committee of investigation of the monopoly 
and profiteering by the great combine of meat-packers. She 
should also send for the report of the Congressional hearings 
now going on upon the subject. 

The packers have given their side of the story at great length 
in a multitude of paid advertisements in the daily papers. Let 
the consumer read the other side in the official government re- 
ports. 


HE National Congress of Mexico has passed a resolution in 
favor of giving women teachers equal pay for equal work. 
Miss Hermina Galindo, editor of La Mujer Moderna (The Mod- 
ern Woman), expresses the hope that this will not remain a mere 


expression of opinion, but will be put into practical effect. 
A. S. B. 
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ALF the Woman Citizen will present from 
time to time a survey of the plays and 
players of the American stage. 








A Little Journey 


S a gentle satire upon the idiosyncrasies 
A of the travelling public, as well as a nov- 
elty in stage setting, Miss Crothers’s “A Lit- 
tle Journey” gives full value for the price of 
an admission ticket. The interest is sustained, 
though the laughter is occasional and not hys- 
terical. Types are presented, labelled for ap- 
proval, disapproval, sympathy, or scorn, and 
one responds automatically. 
of negations. 


It is a triumph 
There is no philosophy to be di- 
vined ; no moral to be sought, no outraged con- 
viction to be defended. In its avoidance of 
anything likely to strike hard at popular fal- 
lacies or prejudices, the play is as commer- 
cially sound as “A Prince There Was,” with 
the merit of being on a higher intellectual plane. 

Julie Rutherford—in propria persona, “Es- 
telle Winwood—having vainly endeavored to 
whom Mr. Ed- 
form and substance— 


convince Alfred Beamis—to 
ward Lester has lent 
that, if they truly love each other, they can 
rub along on six thousand a year, boards a 
train for the West in the not rosy anticipation 
of a life of dependency with a married brother. 
Being not altogether herself, she manages to 
lose her ticket between the gates and the train 
and finds herself short of money when the 
unfeeling agent of the railway company in- 
sists on her paying her fare or getting off. A 
the Virginian, a 


conventionalized version of 


young Westerner, the potential strong man 
who is always loose in public places, overhears 
her pleadings with the stony-hearted conductor 
and comes to the rescue with $92.50, the price 
of a ticket to the Montana town which is her 
destination. Out of this grows a train inti- 
macy—of the genre which goes back to E. P. 
Roe—in which two young people fall into as- 
talk and 


themselves of the ego in their cosmos 


tounding confidences of unbosom 
in a 
series of dialogues ranging from generalities 





7 particular we want to bring down to cen- 
ter the interpretations of woman and her 
ways, the ideals of womanhood as they are 
staged. We have an idea that there ts room for 
a little genial exchange as to woman's point of 
view and men’s on the subject. 


on “drifting” down to personal revelations of 
the hour. The young man, Jim West, to whom 
Mr. Cyril Keightly has imparted a really con- 
with Julie 


the contem- 


vincing personality, falls in love 
whose spirits are darkened by 
plation of a life of indigence under the thumb 
of an uncongenial sister-in-law and seven lit- 
tle nieces and nephews. The affair is rapidly 
developed in the intimate companionship of a 
The 


fellow passengers supply the comedy elements 


four days’ journey across the continent. 


both in their own personalities and in the af- 
fair begun and carried on under their noses. 


E must bear in mind that Julie Ruther- 
ford boards the train—“ just killed” is 
how a friend describes her—suffering from 
outraged pride as well as disappointed self- 
discovery. Within the short space of ninety- 
six hours she manages to become engaged to an- 
other man, although her mental state at the 
end of the fourth day is such as to make her 
refuse to marry him and to start out of the 
car with the intention of killing herself. As 
she makes her exit, noisily proclaiming the fell 
design, we may assume that she was not much 
in earnest about it, for there seems to be a 
popular and quite unwarranted delusion of 
which she must have been fully aware, to the 
effect that onlookers are justified in preventing 
self-destruction. However, a wreck, happily 
timed by the fates, intervenes at the instant 
when Jim West makes a futile clutch at her 
vanishing skirts. The experiences of a night’s 
work with the wounded and dead permit her 
to discover the existence of a great love for 
him. She accepts him the next morning. 
Now it is irrelevant to plead that this inci- 
that 


be granted in order to have the play at all. It 


dent is merely imaginary and it must 
is precisely in the demand upon the imagina-. 
tive sympathies of the audience that a play 


wins or loses. It is upon appeal to the judg- 








‘ 


EANTIME, we shall not, we feel sure, 
make the mistake of taking ourselves too 
seriously as we hold this mirror up to the stage. 








ment of the audience as to whether an inci- 
dent is physically or mentally a possibility that 
To all ap- 


winnin: 


the playwright must stake his all. 

pearances, “A Little Journey” is 
That would indicate that most of the persons 
who have seen it fall in with the exposition 
of female sentiment therein delineated. The 
reviewer has no fault to find with this con- 
dition of affairs, but she-ais a little puzzled by 
the causations which can underly such an ama- 
tive somersault, and she thinks there may b¢ 
those among her readers who would enjoy a 
little discussion upon it. This happens to be 
a woman’s play—a play written by a woman, 
staged by a woman, its chief character inter- 
preted by a woman, its audience largely com- 
posed of women. The situation developed is 
not a new one, though more common to mu- 


sical comedy than to the legitimate drama. 


HEN a man speaks or writes of love 
there is seldom any doubt as to what he 
means by the word. He refers to an emotion, 


profound, passionate, usually selfish—though it 
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may connote instincts of protection against all 
other males—called forth by laws of physical 
and mental affinity which are easily recognizable 
in their influence upon action but are little un- 
derstood as to their causation. Women seem to 
mean this when they write of the love which 
men bear to those of their own sex, but when 
they begin to expound female love, they seem 
to be at sea. Mingled with a physical attrac- 
tion which -must be present in some degree 
before the term love can be applied, are several 
others. One is vanity, the persistent desire of 
the woman to be wooed; another is the cat in- 
stinct of domesticity and a desire for purring 
contentment on somebody’s knee; a third is 
the sub-conscious assumption that marriage is 
a woman’s means of livelihood, that a man is 
what may be vulgarly described as a “meal 
ticket.” Not infrequently the union of these 
three desires constitutes all that a woman ever 
knows of love. 
permitted to know of it in her so-called years 
of innocence. Parents, school, and society 
seem to have entered upon a tacit crusade so 
to limit her experience and her imagination 
that the knowledge of what a man means by 
it shall not dawn upon her until, the fatal vows 
having been taken, she is called upon to fulfill 
her part in a contract involving feelings and 
attractions that she has never conceived of. 


EN, no less than women, have written 
M much and at length of love at first sight. 
But the reviewer fails to recall a single instance 
in which this instantaneous emotion found 
lodgment in a heart already occupied. In poetry 
and in the novel, it is the empty heart, long- 
ing for an inmate, which discovers its affinity 
in the twinkling of an eye. So Miss Crothers 
is falling in with established precedent in mak- 
ing Jim West fall in love with Julie Ruther- 
ford. He enters the train heart whole and 
fancy free, but longing a little pathetically for 
the woman of his dreams. Furthermore, his 
words prove that she is attributing to him the 
customary masculine conception of love. But 
Julie Rutherford once thought herself in love 
with another man. She is supposed to be ob- 
sessed with an emotion which is either the prod- 
uct of all or of one or two of the ordinary sex 
motivations of women, or else is a purely phy- 
sical attraction. If it is the last named, then 
Miss Crothers has gone against all previous 
philosophy and reason in the transformation 
Process of her heroine’s amative state. Phy- 
sical affinities, as Mr. Knobloch has so cleverly 
demonstrated in “Tiger! Tiger!” do not sub- 
mit to the influences of human intelligence. 


They are stubborn masters of body and soul. 
Outraged pride and the sudden comprehen- 
sion that she has wasted a worthy feeling 
upon an unworthy object may drive a woman 
into the mistake of making a mariage de con- 
venance with a man whom she does not love 


They are all that she is ever ; 


or may induce her to enter into an engagement 
in which love has opportunity to develop; this 
last is indeed an old pasture ground for novel- 
ists and playwrights. The man outrages the 
heroine’s pride, she marries to prove to him 
that she does not care, later they meet, and 
the old attraction reasserts itself. Thence come 
domestic infelicity and tragedy. 


UT Julie Rutherford announces in unm!s- 
B takable language, in the last act, that she 
“loves” Jim West. We are then reduced to 
the necessity of believing that her love is not 
the simon pure article and that the feminine 
temperament is compromising with necessity. 
If she discovered that she “thought” she loved 
Alfred Bemis only after he had balked on as- 
suming the responsibility for her maintenance, 
is it not possible to infer that there is still 
a chance of her being again self-deceived and 
that the feminine temperament is again com- 
promising with necessity? Is it not more than 
likely that she “loves” Jim West because he 
presents himself and his strong man potential- 
ities as a practical solution of her economic 
problem? Is her despair ever justified? Are 
there not thousands of girls who recognize that 
they must resign marriage and motherhood and 
accept a life of hard work and the sense of 
usefulness growing out of it in place of a 
woman’s home life, who make that sacrifice 
without tragedy or tears? From first to last 
Julie Rutherford’s attitude seems to be that she 
is entitled to something rather large in life, 
yet she has no capital to invest which would 
warrant large returns. Her face is veritably 
her fortune. And, in concordance with the 
American demand that a play must end hap- 
pily, the face wins. Miss Crothers was right 
in yielding to that demand. She would be silly 
to knock her head against a stone wall, but is 
it not time that the public wakes up in its own 
grasp of these questions and by a broader and 
more constructive philosophy gives the play- 
wright wider opportunity? 

It is noticeable that Miss Crothers writes 
with a surer hand and acts with a surer judg- 
with 
toward which her own attitude is critical than 


ment when she is dealing character 
when she allows her ideals to come into play. 
For Jim West she managed to procure a con- 
Keightley. But 


Miss Winwood as Julie Rutherford is less at- 


vincing personality in Cyril 


tractive, both in the character drawn and in 
In Mrs. Bay, 
the nauseously optimistic, juvenile grandmother 


the personality interpreting it. 


with no brains and an unchastened ignorant 
vanity, we have the variation upon the 
belle of “Old Lady 31.” Truth -is, noth- 


ing is so disgusting as a woman who cannot 
grow old with serenity and dignity. But the 
instant Miss Crothers takes hold cf types to 
which her own attitude is coolly critical, we feel 
the strengthening of her touch, and a quiet 


mastery of what she is doing. M. H. F. 
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‘Republican ;\Women 


HE services of women workers are to be 
& enlisted on a wholesale scale in the 1920 
Presidential campaign, according to plans an- 
nounced at Washington recently by Mrs. Medill 
McCormick, chairman of the Republican Wom- 
en’s National Executive Committee. As a fore- 
runner to the next campaign, preparations are 
already being made to launch organizations of 
Republican women in every state, county, city 
and town in the United States during the next 
year. 

Much of the work of the women’s committee 
will be educational in character, it is said. One 
aim of the organization will be to stimulate in- 
terest in the work of the Republican party. 
Ahother will be the organization of citizen- 
ship classes which will be used as schools of 
instruction for the foreign voters. The wom- 
en’s organizations will aid in the translating 
of pamphlets and documents bearing on Amer- 
icanization for the use of foreign-born citizens 
in the effort to acquire a better working know- 
ledge of the Government. 

Each Republican state chairman will appoint 
a chairman for a woman’s committee which 
will assist in the conduct of the campaign. 
This state committee will, in turn, take up the 
work of organizing the smaller units in the 
state, until every village has its own organiza- 
tion of Republican women. One of the im- 
portant tasks to be assigned the women’s com- 
mittees will be house to house canvasses of 
the voters in each state. In all matters the 
women will work in close co-operation with the 
men’s organizations. 





The members of the National Committee are: 
Mrs. McCormick, Chicago, chairman; Mrs. 
Mabel Gilmore Reinecke, executive secretary; 
Mrs. Margaret Hill McCarter, of Kansas; Mrs. 
Josephine Preston, of Washington; Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, of ‘Chicago, and Miss Mary Gar- 
rett Hay, of New York. 


6¢ HERE is much valuable work for the 

T women to do,” says Mrs. McCormick. 
“One of the principal aims of the women’s com- 
mittee is to stimulate interest in the party, so 
that the people who don’t vote will go to the 
polls. 

“Besides the ordinary old-fashioned cam- 
paign routine, the women’s committee of the 
Republican party is planning a new line of edu- 
cational work. We believe that women can 
They can organize 
see that the 
proper translations are made of pamphlets on 


teach foreigners to vote. 
citizenship classes. They can 
Americanization and on citizenship. 

“We shall enlist the support of women in 
a sound and progressive economy and sociaY 
programme. The women are not interested in 
the shibboleths of yesterday. They are learn- 
ing and speaking the current speech of govern- 
ment today. 

“Our plan intends that women as Republi- 
cans and citizens shall work not independently, 
but in association with men and under the 
leaders of the party. We seek to draw into 
the active service of the Republican party those 
women who have earned and justified their 
leadership in the long accustomed services of 
women. Women who have thus won their way 
know and are known to women throughout 
their states and throughout the country, just 
as our party leaders are known. Through 
shall reach others, and 
so bring to the women in the cities and in 


these women we 
the villages, in the counties and at the cross- 
But what is more im- 
portant, we shall thus be able to draw from 


roads, our purposes. 


them knowledge of these changes, those re- 
forms approved by their intelligence and com- 





























Woman for Mayor 
HICAGO, the second largest city 
United States, 

Mayor—Mrs. Leonora Z. Meder, lawyer, club- 
woman and former City Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Mrs. Meder announced her candidacy Feb- 
ruary 4th. She will run on a non-partisan 
ticket on a platform which advocates economy, 
smoke, save-the- 


in the 


has a woman candidate for 


clean streets, abatement of 
babies, clean-up-the-tenements, 


politics and subway construction. 


police-out-of- 
“ Efficiency ” 


is her watchword. 


Women’s Party Affinities 
NROLLMENT figures for all parties in 
Kings County, New York, just an- 
nounced by the Board of Elections, show the 
excellent record made by the women voters 
on their first opportunity to enroll in political 
parties last year. Of the 360,989 voters en- 
rolled, 150,549 are women; 60,989 voters en- 
rolled as Republicans, 80,388 as 
7,829 as Socialists. In the ‘Prohibition enroll- 
ment the men numbered 785 and the women 
1,834. 


Democrats, 


First Appointments 

HE first women to receive state appoint- 

ments in South Dakota since that state 
entered into the ranks of full suffrage are: 
Miss Mae Andrews, of Meade County, who 
was made bill clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives; Mrs. Marguerite Karcher Sahr, of 
Pierre, appointed reading clerk of the Senate, 
and Miss Grace Hanson, of Fort Pierre, ap- 
pointed reading clerk of the House. 
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REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD 


RS. HANAFORD is one of the real 
M pioneers in the suffrage movement, hav- 
ing been contemporary with Susan B. Anthony, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and others of note. 
Throughout the long years of her pastorate 
Mrs. Hanaford 
the reform 
movements of those early days. The History 
of Woman Suffrage relates that on June 6, 


and on the lecture platform 
did all in her power to further 


1870, Mrs. Hanaford appeared before the joint 
committee on woman suffrage at the capitol 
at New Haven and that “during that session 
of the Legislature Mrs. Hanaford acted as 
chaplain both in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives and received a check for her serv- 
ices which she valued chiefly as a recognition 
of woman’s equality in the clerical profession.” 
Mrs. Hanaford was chosen by the Stanton 
family to be one of those who spoke at the 
funeral services of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
Mrs. Hanaford contributes a poem to this 


4 
issue of the Woman Citizen. 
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Joan of Arc 
By Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford 


RAVE woman with the hero heart! 
Saint, with uplifted brow! 
To patriot hearts how dear thou art! 
Fame’s crown thou wearest now. 


To homeland ties forever true, 
Thy life with power was fraught; 
And, failing not to dare and do, 
Thou hast a lesson taught. 


America’s brave sons and sires 
Recount thy valorous deed, 

And kindle fresh those altar fires, 
Which seek God’s will to speed. 


Henceforth, thy name, on land and sea, 
With martyred saints renowned, 

In woman’s ranks for aye shall be 
With patriot glory crowned. 


Basom, Genesee Co., N. Y. 


Susanna Chenery Crosman 


1818-1919 


RAVE and dear Saint, O take thy rest at 

last, 

Steeped in forgetfulness as soft and deep 

As fails at dark on childhood’s dreamless sleep, 

Heedless alike of present and of past. 

A hundred years with shine and shade have 
cast 

Their burdens on thee, and their mighty sweep 

Urged thee to words and deeds that still shall 
keep 

Their olden fire, whatever time may blast. 


So rest; yet thou shalt wake again and stray 
In the of the Psalmist’s 
dream, 

Led by the sound of one remembered voice, 

Silent for half thy lifetime. Go thy way, 

Where the “ still waters” in the distance gleam, 

Conscious that evermore thou shalt rejoice. 
RutH BaLpwIN CHENERY. 


“green pastures” 





USANNA CHENERY CROSMAN, who 
S lately died at Auburn, N, Y., at the age of 
one hundred years and ten months, was born 
and educated in New England, but moved to 
New York state after her marriage. She was 
one of the pioneer suffragists of the state and 
a friend and co-worker of all the early adher- 
ents. 

For more than sixty years she advocated 
woman suffrage with fidelity and ability. She 
was a leader in philanthropic work and a 
woman keenly alert to the advancement of civic 
interest and responsibility. Auburn knew her 
as “the beloved centenarian.” 











To many women it is a pleasure to 
transact their banking business at a 
place where woman’s banking problems 
are appreciated and understood. 


Miss V. D. H. Furman, in charge of 
our Woman’s Department, will be glad 
to talk with you. 
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358 FirtH AVENUE 
We are sometimes called the Official Suffrage Bank 











Uniforms for Women 
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Ready to Wear 


White from $4.50 
Colored from $4.00 


Also Made to Order 


Send for catalog B. M. 


AUTHORIZED 


SERVICE GARMENTS 
and 
AUXILIARY ATTIRE 


NURSES’ OUTFITTING ASSOCIATION 
INCORPORATED 
425 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Thirty-eighth Street) 


| 


NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. 


Prompt Delivery. 


Reasonable Prices 
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The Woman Citizen 














offers lectures on pressing problems of modern life with opportunity for their prac- 
Its object is to prepare students who show promise of becoming 


tical investigation. 


high class journalists, original teachers, public administrators, or capacity for dealing 
with problems of labor, industry and government. 


auditors may register for lectures. 


a 
E 

Z 

= 

F— ] 

E The school will open with an enlarged staff and full program in October, 1919 
= Meantime it offers 

= - 

B PRELIMINARY LECTURES 

a from Monday, February 10th, to Friday, May 2d 

2 by 

= 

= 

= 

= 

2 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 
EMILY JAMES PUTNAM 
HAROLD J. LASKI 
WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN 





METCALF and W. E. MOSHER. 


Executive Secretary, EMMA PETERS SMITH, 


3 
= 
= Address all applications and inquiries to the 
= 


465 West 23d Street, New York City 


SMU ULL 


Also lectures by CHARLES A. BEARD, at the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 261 Broadway, with courses and field work i in Employment Administration 
and Industrial Relations by ROBERT W. BRUERE, ORDWAY TEAD, H. C. 


NH 





Those who desire to be merely 


FREDERICK W. ELLIS 


Telephone Chelsea 6636 


SalI 





DURYE 


47 West 72d Street 


TUITION IN AESTHETIC, INTERPRETIVE 
AND MODERN SOCIAL DANCING 








NE W Y OR K _ Two Private Ballrooms for rental for exclusive Social Functions 








NEW YORK AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


NEW ADDRESS A 

163 WEST 72D STREET f 
The Leading School of Music in New York f 
Harmony, Orchestra; Concerts and Lectures Free. 
TERMS: $12.50 PER QUARTER 
UPWARD. 
Open from 9 to6. Mondays, Thursdays Until 9 
Send for Catalogue 
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Pp Institute 
2107 S Street, N. awe 


Washington, D 


A Boarding and 
Day School for Girls 


bh School and College Prepasate Courses. 
re —— ¢ College Work. Special Courses : 


c. t Ls 

Fs ory — 

ao lawn Domestic denen, 
= Wanetts Paul, LL.B., — 


—_- of 2d pas Parliamen ntary La 
The Heart of Blackstone nw 








MERAS’ STERN SCHOOL 


LANGUAGES 


961 Madison Ave Rhinelander 3287 | 








Is There Room at the Top? 
See Next Page 











Educational Measures 


HE Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
iy sociation is holding its mid-winter meet- 
ing at Worcester today, February 15, at the 
Hotel Bancroft. A feature. of the session is 
the presentation to the state officers of a peti- 
tion signed by 14,000 women of Worcester, who 
over their signatures say that they want the 
ballot. 

One of the cities to fill its quota of signa- 
tures in Massachusetts recently was Springfield, 
which went over the top with a wide margin, 
10,082 women having already signed the peti- 
tion. The quota assigned to Springfield was 
60 per cent of the male registration for the 
last Presidential election. The number already 
secured is in excess of that percentage and is 
still growing. 

Among the measures that will be ardently 
supported by the Massachusetts suffragists in 
the Legislature this year, as shown in their 
first legislative bulletin, are those concerned 
with educational extension. One provides for a 
special appropriation of $100,000 to be used by 





'.. SLA 


The New School for Social Research 


the State Board of Education, through the Uni- 
versity Extension Department, for the purpose 
of extending its courses in English for the 
foreign-born. Another measure provides for 
state aid to towns for the purpose of English 
instruction to be given to persons over 21 who 
are unable to read and write English, and an- 
other provides for an appropriation of $100,000 
to train teachers in special subjects of adult 
immigrant education. The Massachusetts Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, for some time past 
has supported a class during the season t 
train teachers to teach citizenship. Over one 


hundred women were enrolled. 


Suffrage in Holland 


HE great wave of democracy now swee; 
T ing all over the world has not failed t 
touch little Holland. The partial revision o 
December 12, 1917, gay 
and the possibility of enfran 
chisement by law. 1918, 
brought Miss Suze Groeneweg into the Second 


the Constitution of 
women eligibility 
The elections of July, 
Chamber. Mr. Marchant’s suffrage bill, intro 
duced in September, proposed political equalit 
for both sexes, but was not supported by th 
Government. Then came the triumph of de 
mocracy which will ever make November 11th 
of this year a memorable day in the history oi 
humanity; the Premier declared his wish to see 
adult calla for women as well as men made 
the law of the land and now our suffrage bill 
is in progress. The political parties of relig- 
ious conservatism as well as of Labor may rea- 
sonably expect to gain in influence by this 
doubling of the electorate. This explains the 
haste which is now made to get womanhood 
suffrage into the Statute Book. 

Under these circumstances the discussions in 
the annual meeting of the Dutch Woman Suf- 
frage Association had of necessity rather a pro- 
visional character, but suffragists are in high 
hopes and in the best. of spirits for the cele- 
bration of the Association’s jubilee on Febru- 
ary 15, 1919. 


Amsterdam. MartTINE G. KRAMERS. 


Women on Election Boards 
HE Election Commission of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, will appoint two women on 
every election board in that city, it is reported. 
The registration of women throughout the state 
is increasing daily. Registration has been stim- 
ulated by the proposal of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor that county committees send women dele- 
gates to the Republican State Convention, 
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' Is There Room at the TopP | 
= A successful shorthand institute, had a fine display = 
advertisement in recent Sunday papers to feature an inter- a 
E esting story of a successful man who was making occasion ES 
a to attribute much of his success to the method of shorthand E 
- he had studied. - 
a The story carried him on and up until he was earning = 
- over $10,000 a year. There it stopped as a good place to 2 
Z leave him. c 
2 As a sort of postscript there was added the story of = 
: a sister who studied the same method. Her the story E 
- carried on and up until she was earning $1,500 a year, and - 
. stopped there as a good place to leave her. ’ 
- Which illustrates exactly what we are driving at in E 
. our incessant question e 
- Is There Room at the Topr | 
= Why that disparity between the man and the woman? a 
= Why is ten thousand a year a reasonable ambition lp 
for a business man and fifteen hundred a year a reasonable S 
2 ambition for a business woman? a 
s Is there anything in a shorthand system to account = 
| for the difference? 2 
2 Is there anything in the woman? = 
a We are going to stop asking questions and begin to = 
answer them in the next number of the & 
Woman Citizen 2 
| —————EEEas a i 


















































The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S. N., and Captain Trowbridge, U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U. S. A., retired) 


The Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win! 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired ? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence-that I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 
work laid out for you. 

Commander: I should say you had. 

Colonel: The Editor feels that way 


The inference from the foregoing is plain. If Taz New INTERNATIONAL 
is selected by an army officer and by a prominent editor as an authority 
on the Great War (and many editors and officers own it) the value 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be success- 
fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 

Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest? 

Colonel: Till tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“That’s it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
special case): I'll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 
Ours, of course. 

Colonel: You're both good guess- 
ers. Of course I named The New 


of the work to the public for general reference goes without 


saying. 


Find out how the work will serve you. Read the Coupon, / $ 
at right; then sign and send it in when our free Illustrated 
80-page Book will be sent, together with full information - 7 


about the present easy way to place THE NEw INTER- f) 


NATIONAL in your library. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. _“ 


NEW YORK 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has already happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and he 
added that it not only sim- rx 
plified the articles, but of 
solidified them and made / 
them so_ authoritative / 
that he would be / w.c. 
able to follow out Pa 


with safety his J DODD, 
plan to _ pub- Pi MEAD & 
. : -» ANC., 
lish the series % Publishers, 
of articles 


: 4 449 Fourth Ave. 
in book /4.* “New York City 
form. SL” 
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PS Send me full 
Ss information  re- 
“¢ eorting the, Sec- 
on on of The 
Pi eS New International En- 
Sl” cyclopzedia with details 
SS of the’ present Special 
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Fy oa" List of Prize 
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